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effects not inferior to those of the Principe and the
Discorsi iii their epigrammatic precision ; as when
he writes of Machiavelli that " he uses few or none
of our loud easy words of praise and blame, he is
not often sorry or glad, he does not smile and he
does not scold, he is seldom indignant and never
surprised." In that sentence he captures the
spirit and almost re-echoes the style of him who
wrote of Giovanpagolo that by his timidity he
showed that " men know not how to be either
splendidly wicked or wholly good.5*

This habitual self-restraint is characteristic not
only of his style but of his method of approach to his
subjects, and it explains the sobriety of his judg-
ment as a historian. It is what distinguished him
from Acton, who, with all his immense knowledge
of history, was so obsessed by the question of
morality that he allowed it to cloud, and overcloud,
his judgments. Lord Morley is no less a moralist
than Acton, but he has always grasped what Acton
never understood, that morals have a history of
their own, and that one must judge the great
characters and the sombre episodes of history by
the standards of the time. To Acton " the greatest
crime is homicide " and killing is always murder ;
but Lord Morley, on the other hand, can write of
the guillotine without losing his head* In a sen-
tence which gave great offence to the orthodox, he
wrote of the Terror that its victims were an almost
negligible quantity in comparison with the victims
of religious persecution, and that, while the Terror
slew its thousands, St. Bartholomew's Day had slain
its tens of thousands. This was true ; and behind it